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I.  The  Frontispiece  ; Petrus  de  Montagnana,  a 
great  Mediieval  Doctor. 

II.  A LARGE  Picture  of  a Plague-stricken 
Patient  attended  by  doctors,  and  a couple 
of  attendants  burning  incense.  This  is  in 
illustration  of  the  special  treatise  in  the  text, 
which  is  Master  Pietro  Tansignano’s  Dignis- 
simo  Consiglio  per  la  Peste. 


Both  Illustrations  are  ^en  from  the  Italian  edition  of  Dr. 
^hann  Kethams  collection  of  Medical  pieces  (Fasciculo  di 
Medicinal  printed  at  Venice  in  1493.  These  wiwdcuu  are  of 
exquisite  l^uty,  and  Me  supposed  to  have  been  eneraved  after 
Andrea  Mantegnas  designs  by  the  artist  who  supplied  the 
wo^cuti  for  the  Pobfhilo,  the  masterpiece  of  Aldus,  published 
at  Venice  m 1499.  ^ 


1 he  work  from  which  the  above  Illustrations  are  reproduced 
was  kindly  lent  by  the  Librarian  to  the  Sette,  Bro.  Bernaep 
Quaritch. 


ON 

+:+;+ 

Your  Oddship  and  Gentlemen. 

WHILST  listening  to  the  interesting 
paper  on  “ Frost  Fairs”  with  which 
our  worthy  Rhymer  delighted  us 
last  December,  it  occurred  to  me  that  in 
my  capacity  as  Apothecary  to  the  Sette,  I 
might  find  something  of  interest  in  the 
Medical  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I was 
just  then  reading  the  graphic  description 
of  the  Great  Plague  of  London  given  by 
Ainsworth  in  his  “ Old  St.  Paul’s,”  and  this 
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led  me  to  look  into  the  nature  of  the  epi- 
demics which  have  ravaged  mankind  at 
various  times.  We  of  this  generation  can 
scarcely  realise  the  terrible  and  devastating 
power  of  the  epidemics  which  were  rife 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries; 
and  we  may  as  Englishmen  be  thankful  and 
proud  to  feel  that  sanitary  science  and 
medical  knowledge  have  made  such  rapid 
strides,  and  have  arrived  at  such  a degree 
of  perfection,  that  we  in  England  are  never 
likely  to  be  visited  again  by  even  such 
minor  outbreaks  as  the  Cholera  of  1830,  the 
Influenza  of  1833,  or  even  the  Small  Pox  of 
1871 ; all  of  which  were,  however,  most  fatal 
in  their  course. 

I am  indebted  for  the  facts  in  the  following 
paper  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Sanitary  Review  of  July,  1857,  under  the 
joint  authorship  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Francis  AVebb,  and  also  to  Dr. 
Babington’s  translation  of  Dr,  Hecker’s 
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German  treatise  on  the  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Dr.  Hecker  describes  three 
epidemics  at  full  length,  which  were  of  most 
wide-spread  and  serious  dimensions. 

1.  The  Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  passed  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
and  reached  England  in  1348.  It  advanced 
through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset 
to  Bristol,  and  thence  reached  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  and  London.  Probably  few  places 
escaped,  perhaps  not  any,  for  the  annals  of 
contemporaries  report  that  throughout  the 
land  only  a tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
remained  alive. 

2.  The  Dancing  Mania  of  1374,  which 
chiefly  affected  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
caused  great  social  distress  over  the  Con- 
tinent generally.  And 

3.  The  Sweating  Sickness,  which  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  England,  and  which 
I think  will  most  interest  us  this  evening  as 
having  occurred  in  our  own  land,  and  also 
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being  the  one  of  which  least  is  known  by 
the  general  public. 

This  “ Sweating  Sickness  ” was  unknown 
before  the  year  1485,  and  has  never  re- 
appeared since  its  last  outbreak  in  1551; 
its  novelty  gave  it  one  of  its  appellations  \ it 
was  called  by  the  common  people  “ The  New 
Acquaintance  ” ; whilst  its  limitation  to 
British  soil  gained  for  it  on  the  Continent 
the  names  of  the  “ King  of  England’s  Sick- 
ness,” “ English  Sweating  Sickness,”  “ Sudor 
Brittanicus.”  Characterised  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  seizure  ; by  its  short  and  defined 
course  of  twenty-four  hours ; by  its  great 
fatality ; by  the  profuse  and  fetid  perspiration 
in  which  the  patient  was  bathed,  and  from 
which  the  disease  derived  its  most  common 
name;  by  the  frequency  with  which  it 
attacked  the  same  individual  several  times 
within  a short  period,  or  perhaps  we  should 
more  correctly  say  by  its  relapsing  tendency; 
by  its  selection  of  strong  and  robust  men  in 
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the  prime  of  life  as  its  victims ; by  the 
equality  with  which  it  invaded  the  palaces 
of  the  rich  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor, — we 
cannot  wonder  at  its  producing  a marked 
effect  on  the  national  mind,  and  being  long 
held  in  remembrance.  Even  as  late  as  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  occasional  references 
may  be  found  to  it  in  popular  sermons  and 
treatises  ; whereas  we  might  have  supposed 
its  memory  would  have  been  effaced  by  the 
frequent  outbreaks  of  plague  which  had 
intervened. 

The  “ Sweating  Sickness  ” has  come 
down  to  us  as  the  remarkable  epidemic 
of  a remarkable  age.  In  an  era  distin- 
guished by  the  emancipation  of  thought,  by 
the  spread  of  letters,  by  the  splendours  of  a 
social  and  religious  Reformation,  death 
appeared  in  a new  garb,  and  in  unwonted 
tones  asserted  his  dominion. 

The  causes  of  this  epidemic  are  uncertain, 
but  there  are  two  facts  connected  with  its  out- 
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break  worthy  of  notice.  First,  it  appeared 
when  the  ground  and  atmosphere  of  England 
were  in  a peculiarly  damp  condition.  The 
humidity  of  the  year  1485  is  represented 
by  most  chroniclers  as  very  remarkable. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  inundations  were  fre- 
quent. Damp  weather  is  not  prejudicial  to 
health  if  it  be  merely  trfnporary,  but  if  the 
rain  be  excessive  for  a series  of  years,  ,or 
even  months,  so  that  the  ground  is  com- 
pletely saturated,  and  the  mists  attract  baneful 
exhalations  out  of  the  earth,  man  must 
necessarily  suffer  from  the  noxious  state  of 
the  soil  and  atmosphere ; then,  secondly, 
these  damp  seasons  would  prove  the  more 
injurious  to  health,  as  the  English  of  those 
times  were  not  accustomed  to  cleanliness, 
moderation  in  their  diet,  or  even  comfortable 
refinements.  Gluttony  was  common  among 
the  nobility,  as  well  as  among  the  lower 
classes ; all  were  immoderately  addicted  to 
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drinking,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  sanc- 
tioned this  excess  at  their  banquets  and  at 
their  festivities.  If  we  consider  that  the 
disease  mostly  attacked  strong  and  robust 
men,  that  portion  of  the  people  who 
abandoned  themselves  without  restraint  to 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  while  women, 
old  men,  and  children  almost  entirely 
escaped,  it  is  obvious  that  a gross  indulgence 
of  the  appetite  must  have  had  a considerable 
share  in  the  production  of  this  unparalleled 
plague. 

After  the  fate  of  England  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  1485,  the  joy  of  the  nation  was 
clouded  by  this  Sweating  Sickness,  which 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  warriors,  and, 
following  in  the  rear  of  Henry’s  victorious 
army,  spread  in  a few  weeks  from  the 
distant  mountains  of  Wales  to  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  a violent  inflam- 
matory fever,  which,  after  a short  rigour. 
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prostrated  the  powers  as  with  a blow ; and 
amidst  painful  oppression  at  the  stomach, 
headache  and  lethargic  stupor,  suffused  the 
whole  body  with  a fetid  perspiration.  All 
this  took  place  in  the  course  of  a few  hours, 
and  the  crisis  was  always  over  within  the 
space  of  a day  and  night.  The  internal 
heat  which  the  patient  suffered  was  intoler- 
able, yet  every  refrigerant  was  certain  death. 
The  people  were  seized  with  consternation 
when  they  saw  that  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred  escaped,  and  their  first  impression 
was  that  a reign  commencing  with  such 
horrors  would  doubtless  prove  most  in. 
auspicious. 

At  first  the  new  foe  was  scarcely  heeded  \ 
citizens  and  peasants  went  in  joyful  pro- 
cession to  meet  the  victorious  army.  Henry’s 
march  from  Bosworth  towards  London 
resembled  a triumph,  which  was  everywhere 
celebrated  by  festivals;  for  the  nation,  after 
its  many  years  of  civil  war,  looked  forward 
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to  happier  days  than  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  bloodthirsty  Richard  ; — 

All  things  seem’d  to  promise  a harvest  of 
perpetual  peace, 

By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war, 

when  “sodenly,”  to  use  the  graphic  words  of 
an  old  chronicler,  Edward  Hall, — 

S nttoe  hnnUe  of  iStchntS  came  siotfenlu 
tijroug;]^  tlje  lul^ole  regto  eiien  after  tf)e  fi'r^t 
entriug  of  tije  fenng  into  jtsile,  ioaiS 
so  f!ore,  j!o  petnful  & )Sf)arp  tljat  tl)e  like 
toag  ncuer  i)arKe  of,  to  aitp  man^  temebraunce 
before  tijat  tume : dFor  iSobenli)  a Ueablu  & 
burning  iSloeate  muaUetJ  tf)etr  bobteiS 
befeb  t^eir  blouU  toitf)  a most  arbent  f)eat, 
& infesteb  ge  stomaefj  & ti^el^eab  greuoustg: 
bi)  g'  tormenting  & befacio  of  Stc? 

benes,  men  loere  So  Sore  fjanbleb  & So  pain? 
fuHg  pangueb  tj^at  if  tf)eg  toere  laieb  in  ti^eir 
beb,  being  not  bable  to  Suflre  t]^e  importunate 
beat  tbeg  cast  atoag  tbe  SbeteS  anb  alltbe 
clothes  ligng  on  tbe  beb.  fif  tljeg  ioere  in 
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ti)ttr  apparfll  & bt^turei,  tijep  tooulK  put  of  all 
t^etr  garmented,  fuen  to  ti^tir  £il)trtfS.  ©tl)«: 
loerc  i!o  im'e  tijat  t^tp  Uiranfee  pt  tolbe  tuatnr 
to  queiui^e  tljtir  importune  Ijeate  ^ imSactable 
tl)irf!t.  (©tljer  t^at  roulUc  or  at  ti)t  lea^t  toouHj 
abibe  tije  i)eate  anb  stpcni)e  (for  hi  bebe  tf)e 
blDcate  f)ab  a great  anb  a sitrog  gaboure) 
rau)Seb  fIotl)e£i  to  be  lateb  upo  ti)eim  a^mutf) 
a^  ti)ep  foulb  beare,  to  brtue  out  tije  Slneate 
if  it  migf)t  be.  311  tn  matter  aOi^one  ad  tl)e 
dineatetobe  ti)em,  or  initljm  a dl)ort  dpace  after 
pelbeb  up  t]^eir  gf)odt.  So  tl)at  of  all  tl)em 
t^at  dtcbeneb  tl)ere  load  not  one  emongdt  an 
fjunbretf)  t]^at  edcapeb. 

Consternation  and  affright  reigned  every- 
where. Dr.  Caius  says  : — 

Some  Inere  immebiatelp  btlleb  m opening 
ti^cire  Ininbolned,  dome  in  platting  toitl)  cl)ilb» 
ren,  j^ti^eire  dtretc  bored,  dome  in  one  Ijour, 
mannw  tlno  it  bedtroncb,  anb  at  tl)e  longedt, 
to  tljem  tl^atmcrilne  bintb,  it  gauea  dorrotoful 
dupper.  3d  it  founbe  tf)em  do  it  tobe  tf)tm, 
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iome  in  fSleape,  iSome  tn  luafee,  Som«  m mirt]^, 
Some  m care,  Some  fasting  anU  some  fut, 
Some  buSn  antJ  some  ilfle,  anb  tn  one  I)ouSe, 
Sometpme  ti^ree,  sometime  fine,  sometime 
Seunt,  Sometnme  epgl^t,  sometpme  more,  some^ 
tpme  all,  of  ti^e  tof)icl^e,  if  tfje  i^aulfe  tn 
tuerp  Eoune  escaped,  tt  to  as  ti)ougi)t  great 
fauour. 

Numbers  were  seen  rushing  from  their 
houses  in  a state  of  nudity — hoping  to  cool 
their  burning  torments.  The  general  joy 
which  the  victory  of  Bosworth  had  inspired 
was  changed  into  despondence  and  evil 
augury.  With  grim  humour  the  people 
exclaimed  that  the  new  reign  must  needs 
be  one  of  labour,  since  it  began  with  a sick- 
ness of  sweat 

The  disease  first  appeared  in  the  army  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond  and  Shrewsbury, 
soon  after  their  landing  on  August  ist,  1485; 
it  followed  them  to  Oxford  about  the  middle 
of  September,  where,  according  to  Anthony- 
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k-Wood,  it  raged  with  violence  for  the  space 
of  six  weeks,  killing  most  of  the  students,  or 
banishing  them  from  the  University.  It 
broke  out  in  London  about  the  middle  of 
September,  where  it  raged  for  five  weeks, 
rapidly  spreading  among  the  densely-peopled 
streets  of  the  city.  Two  Lord  Mayors  and 
six  Aldermen  died  within  one  week,  having 
scarcely  laid  aside  their  festive  robes  ; many 
who  had  been  in  perfect  health  at  night, 
were  on  the  following  morning  numbered  with 
the  dead.  The  disease  for  the  most  part 
marked  for  its  victims  robust  and  vigorous 
men  \ and  as  many  noble  families  lost  their 
chiefs,  extensive  commercial  houses  their 
principals,  and  wards  their  guardians,  the 
festivities  were  soon  converted  into  grief  and 
mourning.  The  coronation  of  the  King, 
which  was  expected  to  overcome  the  scruples 
that  many  entertained  of  his  right  to  the 
throne,  was  of  necessity  postponed,  and  did 
not  take  place  till  the  30th  of  October. 
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From  London  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  it  spread  to  the  western  and 
southern  districts,  and  did  not  wholly  dis- 
appear until  December.  In  this  time  it  had 
invaded  almost  the  whole  kingdom, — every 
town  and  village,  says  Grafton, — but  without 
crossing  the  Scottish  border,  or  being  con- 
veyed to  the  sister  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Facts  are  wanting  to  give  a minute  topograph- 
ical or  numerical  account  of  its  ravages  : we 
can  only  infer  from  general  testimony  the 
universality  and  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Its 
disappearance  may  have  been  consummated 
by  a violent  storm  of  wind,  which  prevailed 
on  the  first  of  the  following  January. 

For  twenty-one  years  from  this  date  we 
read  no  more  in  the  English  Annals  of  a 
return  of  the  “ fereful  tyme  of  the  sweate,” — 
but  in  the  summer  of  1506,  the  old  enemy 
again  started  into  existence.  This  second 
epidemic  seems  to  have  been  of  a milder 
type,  but  was  wide-spread,  and  the  infection 
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was  largely  carried  over  the  country  by 
bodies  of  wandering  Lansquenets,  or  mer-  I 
cenaries.  These  men,  who  had  joined  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  standing  army  during  s 
the  wars,  were  homeless  adventurers  from  ] 
every  country  in  Europe,  and,  on  the  con*  i 
elusion  of  peace,  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
carrying  infection  of  noxious  diseases  as  well  I 
as  the  germs  of  vice  with  them.  ! 

In  July,  1517,  after  eleven  years’  rest,  the  (> 
third  epidemic  arose,  and  was  the  most  fatal  t 
in  its  results  of  any  of  the  series.  On  this  t 
occasion  it  was  so  violent  and  rapid  in  its  ' 
course,  that  it  carried  off  those  who  were  « 
attacked  in  two  or  three  hours,  so  that  the  first  » 
shivering  fit  was  regarded  as  the  announce-  ? 
ment  of  certain  death.  This  sickness  lasted  ) 
six  months,  and  the  mortality  must  have  been 
as  great  as  in  the  worst  irruption  of  bubo  > 
plague,  and  so  appalling  that,  in  the  present  ( 
day,  we  can  form  but  a faint  idea  of  it  I 
Henry  VIII.,  retreated  with  a few  followers  • 
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from  place  to  place  before  the  advancing 
waves  of  pestilence.  His  private  secretary, 
the  learned  Ammonius  of  Lucca,  died  after 
a few  hours’  illness,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  Lord  Clinton,  and 
many  others  of  his  knights,  gentlemen,  and 
officers.  Mourning  supplanted  the  hilarity 
and  brilliancy  of  the  Court,  and  the  King, 
while  in  miserable  solitude,  received  message 
after  message  from  different  towns  and 
villages,  announcing  that  in  some  a third, 
in  others  even  half  the  inhabitants,  were 
swept  off  by  this  pestilence.  It  was  during 
this  period  of  trouble  that  the  Princess  Mary, 
afterwards  Queen,  was  bom. 

The  festival  of Michaelmas,  which  in 
England  was  always  kept  with  much  religious 
pomp,  was  of  necessity  postponed  ; nor  was 
the  solemnity  of  Christmas  observed,  for 
there  was  a dread  of  collecting  together  large 
assemblies  of  people.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, crowded  with  eager  students,  amongst 
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whom  were  already  germinating  seeds  which 
produced  the  Reformation,  were  again 
attacked,  and  Oxford  was  again  deserted. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were,  however,  spared, 
and  England,  with  one  remarkable  exception, 
was  alone  the  land  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
The  pestilence  passed  over  to  the  town  of 
Calais,  at  that  period  belonging  to  the 
British  crown,  but  even  there  it  may  be 
considered  as  certain  that  the  English  who 
resided  there,  and  not  the  French  inhabitants, 
were  alone  affected. 

It  must  have  been  during  one  of  these 
earlier  irruptions  of  the  Sweating  Disease 
that  a Latin  prayer  was  composed,  of  which 
a copy  has  been  preserved.  It  is  addressed 
“ ad  beatum  Henricum,” — either  Henry  the 
Emperor,  who,  with  his  wife  Cunegunde, 
were  saints  of  the  Romish  Calendar,  or 
Henry  VI.  of  that  name  is  intended,  who 
was  claimed  as  uncle  by  Henry  VII.,  and 
who,  his  piety  having  nearly  procured  him 
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canonisation,  was  highly  revered  by  the 
people.  It  runs  thus  : — 

Rex  Henricus, 

Sis  Amicis 
Nobis  in  angustia  j 
Cujus  prece 
Nos  a nece 
Salvemur  perpetua. 

Lampas  Morum 
Spes  aegrorum 
Ferens  Medicamina. 

Sis  tuorum 
Famulorum 
Ductor  ad  celestia. 

Pax  in  terra 
Non  sit  guerra 
Orbis  per  confinia  ; 

Virtus  Crescat 
Et  fervescat 
Caritas  per  omnia, 
c 
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Non  Sudore 
Vel  Dolore 
Moriamur  subito  ; 

Sed  vivanvus 
Et  plaudamus 
Celis  sine  termino. 

To  us,  at  present,  the  last  verse  is  especially 
interesting,  as  being  a petition  so  highly 
characteristic  of  the  period.  The  whole 
hymn  was  probably  sung  by  the  Flagellants, 
or  wandering  monks,  as  they  went  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  town  to  town, 
singing  and  flogging  themselves  in  hopes  of 
staying  the  plague.  These  Flagellants  were 
the  representatives  of  the  larger  community 
which  had  existed  on  the  Continent  for 
many  generations.  And  I ma/  be  excused, 
I trust,  if  for  a few  minutes  I digress  from 
my  subject  to  give  a short  account  of  this 
body.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Black 
Death  had  devastated  Germany,  and  the 
mental  shock  then  sustained  by  all  nations 
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is  without  parallel,  and  beyond  description. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  timorous,  danger  was  the 
first  harbinger  of  death  ; many  fell  victims  to 
fear  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  distemper, 
and  the  most  stout-hearted  lost  their  con- 
fidence. An  awful  sense  of  contrition  seized 
Christians  of  every  communion ; they 
resolved  to  forsake  their  vices,  to  make  res- 
titution for  past  offences,  before  they  were 
summoned  hence  \ to  seek  reconciliation 
with  their  Maker,  and  to  avert,  by  self- 
chastisement,  the  punishment  due  to  their 
former  sins.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
Monastic  system  was  still  in  its  full  vigour, 
the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  and 
brotherhoods  were  revered  by  the  people, 
and  the  hierarchy  was  still  formidable  to 
the  temporal  power.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  society,  that  bigoted 
zeal,  which  in  such  times  makes  a show  of 
public  acts  of  penance,  should  avail  itself 
of  the  semblance  of  religion.  While  all 
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countries  were  filled  with  lamentation  and 
woe,  there  first  arose  in  Hungary,  and  after- 
wards in  Germany,  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Flagellants,  called  also  the  Brethren  of  the 
Cross,  or  Cross-bearers,  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  repentance  of  the  people  for 
the  sins  they  had  committed,  and  offered 
prayers  and  supplications  for  the  averting  of 
this  plague.  This  order  consisted  chiefly  of 
persons  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  either 
actuated  by  sincere  contrition,  or  who 
joyfully  availed  themselves  of  this  pretext 
for  idleness,  and  were  hurried  along  with  the 
tide  of  distracting  frenzy.  But  as  these 
Brotherhoods  gained  in  repute,  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  people  with  veneration  and 
enthusiasm,  many  nobles  and  ecclesiastics 
ranged  themselves  under  their  standard ; 
and  their  bands  were  not  unfrequently 
augmented  by  children,  honourable  women, 
and  nuns  ; so  powerfully  were  minds  of  the 
most  opposite  temperament  enslaved  by  this 
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infatuation.  They  marched  through  the 
cities  in  well-organised  processions,  with 
leaders  and  singers  \ their  heads  covered  as 
far  as  their  eyes,  their  looks  fixed  on  the 
ground,  accompanied  by  every  token  of  the 
deepest  contrition  and  mourning.  They 
were  robed  in  sbmbre  garments,  with  red 
crosses  on  the  breast,  back,  and  cap,  and 
bore  triple  scourges,  tied  in  three  or  four 
knots,  in  which  points  of  iron  were  fixed. 
Tapers  and  magnificent  banners  of  velvet 
and  cloth  of  gold  were  carried  before  them  ; 
wherever  they  made  their  appearance  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  people  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  listen 
to  their  hymns,  and  to  witness  their  penance 
with  devotion  and  tears.  In  the  year  1349, 
two  hundred  Flagellants  first  entered  Stras- 
burg,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
joy,  and  hospitably  lodged  by  the  citizens. 
Above  a thousand  joined  the  Brotherhood, 
which  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
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wandering  tribe,  and  separated  into  two 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  journeying  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south.  For  more  than  half 
a year,  new  parties  arrived  weekly ; and,  on 
each  arrival,  adults  and  children  left  their 
families  to  accompany  them  ; till,  at  length, 
their  sanctity  was  questioned,  and  the  doors 
of  houses  and  churches  were  closed  against 
them.  At  Spires,  200  boys,  of  twelve  years 
of  age  and  under,  constituted  a Brotherhood 
of  the  Cross,  in  imitation  of  the  children 
who,  about  a hundred  years  before,  had 
united  at  the  instigation  of  some  fanatic 
monks  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Spires  were  carried  away  by  the  illusion; 
they  conducted  the  strangers  to  their  houses 
with  songs  of  thanksgiving,  and  regaled  them 
for  the  night.  The  women  embroidered 
banners  for  them,  and  all  were  anxious  to 
augment  their  pomp ; and  at  every  succeeding 
pilgrimage,  their  influence  and  reputation 
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increased.  Their  power  and  organisation 
reached  to  such  a point  that  the  Church 
was  in  considerable  danger ; for  the  Flagel- 
lants gained  more  credit  than  the  priests, 
from  whom  they  so  entirely  withdrew  them- 
selves that  they  even  absolved  each  other. 
Besides,  they  everywhere  took  possession  of 
the  churches,  and  their  new  songs,  which 
went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  operated 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Great 
enthusiasm  and  originally  pious  feelings  are 
clearly  distinguishable  in  these  hymns,  and 
especially  in  the  chief  Psalm  of  the  Cross- 
bearers, which  is  still  extant,  and  which  was 
sung  all  over  Germany  in  different  dialects. 
At  last,  through  the  strict  measures  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement, 
the  continuance  of  these  pilgrimages  was 
stopped;  for  it  was  evident  that  not  only  was 
the  authority  of  the  Church  menaced,  but 
the  processions  undoubtedly  promoted  the 
spreading  of  the  plague,  and  the  gloomy 
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fanaticism  which  gave  rise  to  them  infused  a 
new  poison  into  the  already  desponding  minds 
of  the  people. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  In  1528, 
the  fourth  irruption  of  the  Sweating  Sickness 
occurred,  and  although  the  mortality  was 
not  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  of  1517,  yet 
the  influence  was  widely  felt,  and  the  disease 
was  distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics 
as  on  previous  occasions.  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  flew  from  district  to  district, 
and  from  town  to  town,  obtained  for  it  the 
name  of  the  “ Posting  Sweat.”  The  King, 
Henry  VIII.,  retreated  to  Waltham,  in  Essex, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  speedily  driven 
by  the  seizure  of  the  Treasurer,  two  of  the 
Court  Ushers,  and  two  of  his  Valets  de 
Chambre.  He  immediately  retired  to 
Herefordshire,  where  the  news  reached  him 
that  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  already  become 
the  object  of  his  passion,  was  attacked  by 
the  disease.  The  occasion  of  this  illness 
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produced  one  of  that  remarkable  series  of 
love-letters  which  have  since  become  so 
celebrated,  and  the  originals  of  which  are 
preserved  at  Rome.  In  it  he  deplores  her 
illness,  states  that  he  would  gladly  bear  half 
of  it  to  have  her  cured,  and  regrets  that  he 
cannot  send  her  his  first  physician,  who  was 
absent,  but  that  in  default  of  him  he  sends 
the  second,  “ and  the  only  one  left,  praying 
God  that  he  may  soon  make  you  well,  and 
then  I shall  love  Him  more  than  ever.” 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  dreadfully  afraid 
of  contagion,  removed  to  Hampton  Court. 
He  used  to  carry  with  him  an  orange  stuffed 
with  sponge,  steeped  in  vinegar  and  con- 
fections, which  he  kept  constantly  held  to  his 
nose.  In  London,  the  ancient  solemnity  of 
the  procession  of  the  watch  on  Midsummer 
Eve  was  discontinued,  for  fear  of  adding  fuel 
to  the  spreading  flames  by  collecting  the 
populace,  whilst  throughout  the  country  the 
circuits  of  Assize  were  adjourned  for  the 
same  reason. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  fifth  and  last 
act  of  the  tragedy.  The  final  irruption  com- 
menced at  Shrewsbury  in  March  of  the  year 
1551,  the  fifth  of  the  short  but  eventful 
feign  of  Edward  VI.  It  spread  as  usual  to 
London,  which  it  reached  three  months 
after  its  first  appearance.  Dr.  Caius  gives  a 
most  vivid  description  of  the  consternation, 
horror,  and  desolation  that  reigned.  Business 
was  at  an  end,  citizens  fled  to  the  country, 
peasants  thronged  the  towns,  and  many 
sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands.  It 
spread  to  Cambridge,  where  the  young  Duke 
of  Suffolk  and  his  brother,  Charles  Brandon, 
equally  distingushed  for  ability,  worth,  and 
learning,  were  pursuing  their  studies. 
Alarmed  by  the  outbreak,  they  hastened 
with  a few  attendants  to  Kingston,  five  miles 
distant.  Here  their  chosen  friend  and 
companion,  Charles  Stanley,  was  seized,  and 
expired  in  ten  hours.  In  sorrow  and  con- 
sternation the  brothers  fled  to  the  Bishop’s 
palace  in  Huntingdonshire,  where  they  were 
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joined  late  at  night  by  their  mother. 
Scarcely  had  she  embraced  them  when  the 
Duke  was  attacked  by  the  fatal  symptoms, 
and  in  five  hours,  despite  the  endeavours  of 
physicians,  ceased  to  breathe.  Within  half 
an  hour,  the  younger  brother,  who  slept  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  palace,  was  also  a corpse. 
Their  deaths  created  universal  sorrow,  the 
more,  perhaps,  that  through  the  influence 
of  their  mother  they  were  known  to  be 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  disease  gradually  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  England,  and  did  not  dis- 
appear till  the  end  of  September.  From 
that  time  to  this  the  “Sudor  Britanrricus  ” 
has  never  re-appeared  in  its  epidemic  form. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  medical  history 
of  the  period  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
in  such  a vague  and  incomplete  form  that 
little  is  known  of  the  treatment  which  was 
used  by  the  physicians.  Dr.  Caius  gives  an 
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account  of  the  epidemics,  but  says  little  about 
medicines ; he  chiefly  trusted,  apparently, 
to  a preparation  of  pearls  and  odoriferous 
substances,  called  here  Manus-Christi ; in 
Germany,  Sugar  of  Pearls;  whilst  Dr.Linacre, 
the  physician  in  ordinary  to  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  founder  of  our 
College  of  Physicians,  does  not  even  refer  to 
the  sickness  in  any  of  his  writings.  The 
terrified  people  of  England  apparently  trusted 
to  their  own  good  sense,  which  led  them  to 
the  adoption  of  a plan  of  treatment  than  which 
no  physician  in  the  world  could  have  given 
them  a better,  namely,  “ not  to  resort  to 
any  violent  medicines,  but  to  apply  moderate 
heat,  to  abstain  from  food,  taking  only  a 
small  quantity  of  mild  drink,  and  quietly  to 
wait  for  twenty-four  hours  the  crisis  of  this 
formidable  malady."  Those  who  were 
attacked  during  the  day,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  chill,  immediately  went  to  bed  in  their 
clothes,  and  those  who  sickened  by  night 
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did  not  rise  from  their  beds  in  the  morning, 
while  all  carefully  avoided  exposing  to  the 
air  even  a hand  or  foot.  Thus  they 
anxiously  guarded  against  heat  or  cold,  so 
as  not  to  excite  perspiration  by  the  former, 
nor  to  check  it  by  the  latter,  for  they  well 
knew  that  either  was  certain  death. 
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The  Sweating  Sickness  in  France. 

‘ ‘ An  epidemic  of  suette  miliaire  has  reigned  for 
some  time  past  in  several  districts  of  the  department 
of  Vienne,  principally  in  that  of  Montmorillon,  but 
it  has  now  spread  to  the  surrounding  country.  At 
Bussifere-Poite-Vinne,  a village  near  Mezi^res,  there 
are  250  cases  amongst  2,300  inhabitants  and  more 
than  twenty  deaths  have  already  occurred,  some  of 
them  with  extreme  rapidity.  A commission,  con- 
sisting of  MM.  Chantemesse,  Thoinot,  and  Descoust, 
has  been  sent  by  the  Government  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  M.  Brouardel  has  also  gone  for  the 
same  purpose.” — Brit.  Medical  Journal,  Aug.  ^ 1887. 

“ A long  report  was  read  by  Dr.  Brouardel  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Academie  de  Medecine  in  Paris 
upon  the  recent  epidemic  of  Sweating  Sickness  in 
the  central  departments  of  France.  He  says  that 
the  first  case  occurred  this  year  on  March  i6th  in  a 
village  not  far  from  Poitiers,  and  from  there  it  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  in 
many  cases  mistaken  by  the  local  doctors  for  mea.sles  in 
a severe  form.  Dr.  Brouardel,  however,  has  made  a 
diagnosis  of  the  epidemic  which  will  prevent  it  being 
mistaken  for  measles  in  future,  the  eruption  on  the 
skin  being  much  more  rapid,  appearing  upon  the 
second  day  after  the  premonitory  symptoms  have  set 
in,  while  when  the  patient  is  recovering  the  peeling 
of  the  skin  is  very  much  more  like  it  is  after  scarlet 
fever.  Moreover,  the  children,  who  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  grown  persons,  perspire  very  pro- 
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fusely,  and  appear  to  be  suffering  from  intense 
oppression  on  the  chest.  There  is,  however,  much 
in  common  between  the  two  complaints,  as  the 
parents  of  children  who  have  had  measles  have 
themselves  afterwards  been  seized  with  the  Sweating 
Sickness.  Dr.  Brouardel  explains  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  this  part  of  France  has  always  been 
very  subject  to  it.  This  year  it  has  been  particularly 
severe,  lor  out  of  13,000  inhabitants  in  the  district  of 
Montmorillon,  1,700  were  attacked,  and  the  average 
rate  of  mortality  was  twelve  per  cent.,  though  in 
some  villages  it  reached  as  much  as  thirty-three  per 
cent.  Curiously  enough,  while  in  some  villages 
twenty  children  were  attacked  to  one  adult,  in  other 
places  more  adults  than  children  were  seized  with 
the  disease.  It  is  evidently  contagious,  for  upon 
one  farm  fourteen  people  out  of  nineteen  were  seized, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  propagated 
by  the  water,  or  any  other  liquid.  It  is  communi- 
cated like  measles  or  scarlatina,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  never  exceeds  twenty -four  hours.  Dr. 
Brouardel,  in  order  to  check  the  propagation  of  the 
disease,  organised,  with  the  assistance  of  the  house 
surgeons  in  some  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  a special 
medical  service  for  disinfecting  the  clothes  and 
cottages  in  the  district,  the  chief  feature  in  which 
was  the  formation  of  a relief  convoy,  comprising  a 
hand_  engine  and  apparatus  for  steaming  clothes, 
bedding,  &c.  The  epidemic  has  now  quite  dis- 
appeared.”— Globe,  1887. 
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upon  Ca%rapl;«. 

The  Implements  and  Practice  of  Writing,  both  Ancient  and 
Modem,  with  Curiosa,  and  an  Appendix  of  famous  English 
Penmen,  by  Bro.  Daniel  W.  Kettle,  F.R.G.S.,  Cosmo- 
grapher;  delivered  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great 
Queen  Street,  on  Friday,  November  6th,  1885.  (pp.  104.) 
Presented  to  the  Sette  on  January  8th,  1886,  by  Bro. 
Daniel  W.  Kettle.  Edition  limited  to  233  copies. 

XI.  #n  ^ome  of  tljc  J3oofeg  for  Cf)tlbrtn 

of  tl)£  Hagt  Cfuturp. 

With  a few  Words  on  the  Philanthropic  Publisher  of 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  A paper  read  at  a Meeting  of  the 
Sette  of  Odd  Volumes  by  Brother  Charles  Welsh, 
Chapman  of  the  Sette,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on 
bnday,  the  8th  day  of  January,  1886.  (pp.  io8.)  Presented 
to  the  Sette  by  Bro.  Charles  Welsh. 

Edition  limited  to  250  copies. 


Bibliography  of  Odd  Voluvies. 


XII.  dFroSt  dfatrs  oii  tl)t  Cj^amcji. 

An  Address  by  Bro.  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  Rhymer 
to  the  Sette  of  the  Odd  Volumes,  delivered  at  Willis’s 
Rooms  on  Friday,  December  3,  1886.  (pp.  76.)  Presented 
to  the  Sette  by  His  Oddship  George  Clulow. 

Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 

XIII.  (©n  Coloured  Boohs  lor 

By  Bro.  Charles  Welsh,  Chapman  to  the  Sette.  Read 
before  the  Sette,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  Friday,  the  6th 
May,  1887.  With  a Catalogue  of  the  Books  Exhibited, 
(pp.  60.)  Presented  to  the  Sette  by  Bro.  James  Roberts 
Brown.  Edition  limited  to  355  copies. 

XIV.  a ^][)ort  ^hetfl)  of  Htturg;tcal 

l&tStorD  anh  Hiteraturr. 

Illustrated  by  Examples  Manuscript  and  Printed.  A 
Paper  read  at  a Meeting  of  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes  by 
Bro.  Bernard  Quaritch,  Librarian  and  First  President 
of  the  Sette,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  Frid^,  loth  June, 
1887.  (pp.  86.)  Presented  to  the  Sette  by  Bro.  Bernard 
Quaritch. 

XV.  Corntituji  SUJUalforU : fn  ifinnoriam. 

By  his  Kinsman,  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  RhjTner  to 
the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  Read  before  the  Sette  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  on  Friday,  the  4th  November,  1887.  (pp. 
60.)  Presented  to  the  Sette  by  Bro.  Edward  Walford, 
M.A,  Edition  limited  to  255  copies. 

XVI.  ®f)c  ^tocattng  ^^uhiuss. 

By  Bro.  Frederick  H.  Gervis^  M.R.C.S.,  Apothecary 
to  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  delD-ered  at  Willis  s Rooms, 
on  Friday,  November  4th,  1887.  (pp.  48.)  Presented  to 
the  Sette  by  Bro.  Fred.  H.  Gervis. 

Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 


Bibliography  of  Odd  Volumes. 


MISCELLANIES. 


1.  inaugural  9[tHires« 

of  His  Oddship,  W.  M.  Thompson,  Fourth  President 
of  the  "Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  delivered  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  his  taking  office  on  April 
i3thj  1883,  &c.  (pp.  31.)  Printed  by  order  of  Ye  Sette, 
and  issued  on  May  the  4th,  1883. 

Edition  limited  to  250  copies 

2.  ColJtj-  Cl^iromanti'at. 

Appendix  A.  Dactylomancy,  or  Finger-ring  Magic, 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem,  (pp.  34.)  Presented 
on  October  the  i2th,  1883,  by  Bro.  Ed.  Hhron  Allen. 

Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 


3.  3 ^crfliflage. 

Spoken  by  His  Oddship  W.  M.  Thompson,  Fourth 
President  of  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  at  ihe  Freemasons 
Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  at  the  Fifty-eighth  Meeting 
of  the  Sette,  on  December  7th,  1883.  (pp.  15.) 

Edition  limited  to  250  copies. 


4-  5nangural  'HtiUreffsi 

of  His  Oddship  Edward  F.  Wyman,  Fifth  President 
of  the  ^Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  delivered  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  his  taking  office, 
on  April  4th,  1884,  &c.  (pp.  56.)  Presented  to  the  Sette 
by  His  Oddship  Edward  F.  Wyman. 

Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 


Bibliography  of  Odd  Volumes. 


5.  ifHtigical  HonHoit  a Centuru  ^go. 

Compiled  from  the  Raw  Material,  by  Brother  Burkham  W. 
Horner,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Organist  of  the  Sette  of 
Odd  Volumes,  delivered  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great 
Queen  Street,  on  June  6th,  1884.  (pp.  32.)  Presented  to 
the  Sette  by  His  Oddship  Edward  F.  Wyman. 

Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 

6.  ®ijc  BtnaiS^auce; 

Or,  Fifty  Years  of  English  Art.  By  Bro.  George  C. 
Hait6,  Author  of  “ Plant  Studies,”  &c.  Delivered 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Friday,  July  iith,  1884. 
(pp.  40.)  Presented  to  the  Sette  by  His  Oddship  Edward 
F.  WvMAN.  Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 

7.  33rti^IjafeiSpearian  Siama. 

By  Bro.  Frank  Ireson.  Delivered  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Friday,  January  2,  1885.  (pp.  34.)  Presented 
to  the  Sette  by  His  Oddship  Edward  F.  Wyman. 

Edition  Kmited  to  133  copies. 

8.  fitaugural  2llitJrt£!0 

of  HLs  Oddship,  Brother  Jame.s  Roberts  Brown,  Sixth 
President  of  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  delivered  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern  Great  Queen  Street,  on  his  taking 
office,  on  April  17th,  188s,  &c.  (pp.  56.)  Presented  to  the 
Sette  by  His  Oddship  James  Roberts  Brown. 

Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 

9.  Catalogtit  of  ?3Horfe0  of  2lrt 

Exhibited  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street, 
on  Friday,  July  iith,  1884.  Lent  by  Members  of  the  Sette 
of  Odd  Volumes.  Presented  to  the  Sette  by  His  Oddship 
Edward  F.  Wyman.  Edition  limited  to  255  copies. 


Bibliography  of  Odd  Volumes. 


\o.  Catalogue  ot  iiJflanusien'ptiS  anti  iEavIg- 

33oofe)S 

Exhibited  and  Described  by  Bro.  B.  Quaritch,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  June  5th,  1885.  Presented  to 
the  Sette  by  His  Oddship  James  Roberts  Brown. 

Edition  limited  to  255  copies. 


II.  Catalogue  of  ©lU  0rgan  iUffueiit 

Exhibited  by  Bro.  Burnham  W.  Horner,  F.R.S.L., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  Organist  of  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  Friday, 
February  5th,  1886.  Presented  to  the  Sette  by  His 
Oddship  James  Roberts  Brown. 

Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 


12.  feaugural  aHiUreiSii 

Oddship  Bro.  George  Clulow,  Seventh  President 
m the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  delivered  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  his  taking  office,  on  April 
(PP*  ^4*)  Presented  to  the  Sette  by  His 
Uddship  George  Clulow,  Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 


13-  ^ dTeh)  i^otts  about  ^rabj;. 

By  Bro.  Charles  Holme,  Pilgrim  of  the  Sette  of  Odd 
Volumes.  Read  at  a Meeting  of  the  “ Sette  " at  Willis’s 
Rooi^,  on  Friday,  7th  May,  1886.  (pp.  46.)  Presented 
to  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes  by  Bro.  Chas  Holme. 

Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 


Bibliography  of  Odd  Volumes. 


14.  Account  of  ti)c  (great  EeanuH  ^ociettes 

aitlj  Ssgociationsi,  ani  of  t]^e  Ci^tcf  ^^rint^ 
in  3 Clubs!  of  @veat  JSritatu  anU  firelanb 

Delivered  by  Bro.  Bernard  Quaritch,  Librarian  of  the 
Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  Tuesday, 
June  8,  i886  (pp.  66).  Presented  to  the  Sette  by  His 
Oddship  George  Ctutow. 

Edition  limited  to  255  copies. 

15.  I^eport  of  a Conbcr^a^ione 

Given  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King  Street,  Sl  James’s,  on 
Tuesday,  June  8th,  1886,  by  His  Oddship  Bro.  George 
Clulow,  President;  with  a summary  of  an  Address  on 
“ Learned  Societies  and  Printing  Clubs,”  then  de- 
livered by  Bro.  Bernard  Quaritch,  Librarian.  By 
Bro.  W.  M.  Thompson,  Historiographer.  Presented  to 
the  Sette  by  Hia  Oddship  George  Clulow. 

Edition  limited  to  255  copies. 

16.  CoUtp  Ci^etromanttae. 

By  Bro.  Ed.  Heron-Allen.  Appendix  B. — “A  Discourse 
CONCERNING  AUTOGRAPHS  AND  THEIR  SIGNIFICATIONS.” 
Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 

1 7.  finaugural  Sbbrcjlf; 

of  His  Oddship  Alfred  J.  Davies,  Eighth  President  of 
the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  delivered  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on 
his  taking  office  on  April  4th,  1887.  (pm  64.)  Presented  to 
tile  Sette  by  His  Oddiship  Alfred  J.  Davies. 

Edition  limited  to  133  copies. 


" There  is  Divinity  in  Odd  Numbers.”— 5Aa^«/«are. 


Edward  Heron-Allen,  Necromancer 

(Secretary,  1885),  , 

St.  John’s,  Putney  Hill,  S.W. 

Wilfred  Ball,  Peinire-Gravetir, 

39B,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

James  Roberts  Brown,  F.R.G.S.,  Alchymist 

(Secretary,  i88o ; Vice-President,  1883  ; 
President,  1885), 

14,  Hilldrop  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  N. 

George  Clulow,  Xylographer 

(Secretary,  1881 ; Vice-President,  1884  ; 
President,  1886), 

SI,  Belsize  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Alfred  J.  Davies,  Attorney-General, 

President, 

(Vice-President,  1881  : Secretary,  1884), 
Fairlight,  Uxbridge  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Charles  Leopold  Eberhardt,  Astrologer, 

Thuringia  House,  Fitzjohn  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

George  Charles  Hait6,  Art  Critic, 


•F;  + 


Vice  President 

Ormsby  Lodge,  Blandford  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
E 


List  of  Members. 


Burnham  W.  Horner,  Organist, 

34,  Sheen  Park,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Daniel  W.  Kettle,  F.R,G.S.,  Cosmographer, 

{Secretary,  1886), 

Hayes  Common,  near  Beckenham,  Kent. 

Henry  George  Lilky,  Art  Director, 

Radnor  House,  Radnor  Place,  Gloucester  Square, 
Hyde  Park,  W. 

William  Murrell,  M.D.,  Leech 

{Secretary,  1883  ; Vice-President,  1883), 

38,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Bernard  Quaritch,  Librarian 

{President,  1878,  1879,  ^ 1882). 

15  Piccadilly,  W. 

Edward  Renton,  Herald 

{Vice-President,  1880  ; Secretary,  1882), 

44,  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

H.  J.  Gordon  Ross,  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Hillrise,  Putney  Hill,  S.W. 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Historiographer 

{Vice-President,  1882  ; President,  1883), 

16,  Carlyle  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

G.  R.  Tyler  (Alderman),  Stationer 

{Vice-President,  1886), 

17,  Penywem  Road,  South  Kensington,  W. 

T.  C.  Venables,  Antiqnary, 

9,  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  Rh^er, 

7,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W 

Charles  Welsh,  Chapman. 

Leytonstona,  Essex. 


List  of  Members. 


Charles  W.  H.  Wyman,  Typographer 

{yice-President,iiyh  1879  ; President,  1880), 
103,  King  Henry's  Road,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 

Edward  F.  Wyman,  Treasurer 

(Secretary,  1878  1879;  President,  1884) 

19,  Blomfield  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


Supplcmmtal  ©ilj  Uoliuius. 

Charles  Holme,  Pilgrim,  ^ 

Secretary, 

Hillside,  Hampstead  Hill  Gardens,  N.W. 

Frederick  H.  Gervis,  M.R.C.S.,  Apothecary, 

I,  Fellows  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

John  William  Brodie-Innes,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Milton  House,  The  Orchard,  Bedford  Park,  W. 

Henry  Moore,  A.R.A.,  Ancient  Mariner, 
Collingham,  Maresfield  Gardens,  N.W. 

Sir  James  D.  Linton,  F.R.I.,  Limtter, 

Ettrick  House,  Steele’s  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

Alfred  H.  Littleton,  Troubadour, 

Dunedin,  The  Avenue,  Sydenham. 

E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  Architect, 

36,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

James  Orrock,  Connoisseur, 

48,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 

W.  J.  Goode,  Potter, 

Tudor  House,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. 
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